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Abstract 


This study examined how empathy, moral obligation, social entrepreneurial self- 
efficacy, perceived social support, and prior experience with social problems are 
associated with social entrepreneurial intentions. Through a survey, a sample of 252 
Hong Kong students was used for analyses. Factor analyses supported that the 
antecedents of social entrepreneurial intentions could be divided into dimensions of 
empathy, moral obligation, social entrepreneurial self-efficacy, perceived social 
support, and prior experience with social problems. Multiple regression analysis 
results indicated that perceived social support was the most prominent antecedent of 
social entrepreneurial intentions, followed by moral obligation, empathy, and prior 
experience with social problems. Notably, moral obligation was revealed to be 
negatively associated with social entrepreneurial intentions. 

Keywords: Empathy, moral obligation, self-efficacy, social support, prior experience, social 
enterprises 
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Revisitando los Antecedentes 
de las Intenciones de 
Emprendimiento Social en 
Hong Kong 
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Huei-Ching Liu 
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Resumen 

Este estudio examino como la empatia, la obligacion moral, la autoeficacia 
empresarial social, el apoyo social percibido y la experiencia previa con problemas 
sociales estan asociados con las intenciones empresariales sociales. A traves de una 
encuesta, se utilizo una muestra de 252 estudiantes de Hong Kong. Los analisis 
factoriales respaldaron que los antecedentes de las intenciones empresariales 
sociales podrlan dividirse en dimensiones de empatia, obligacion moral, autoeficacia 
empresarial social, apoyo social percibido y experiencia previa con problemas 
sociales. Los resultados del analisis de regresion multiple indicaron que el apoyo 
social percibido fue el antecedente mas prominente de las intenciones empresariales 
sociales, seguido de la obligacion moral, la empatia y la experiencia previa con 
problemas sociales. En particular, se revelo que la obligacion moral se asociaba 
negativamente con las intenciones empresariales sociales. 

Palabras clave: Empatia, obligacion moral auto eficacia, apoyo social, experiencia previa, 
empresas sociales. 
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S everal problems in Hong Kong, such as the widening gap between 
the rich and poor, the ageing population, and the volatile economy, 
have facilitated the emergence of social enterprises. First, because of 
the emphasis on acquiring land- and development-related tax revenue, the 
high dependence on volatile financial and real estate industries has caused a 
highly skewed wealth distribution, so that wealthy people have become 
wealthier, whereas upward mobility for underprivileged people has 
decreased (Wissink, Koh, & Forrest, 2017). Hence, alleviating poverty is a 
major social aim of social enterprises in Hong Kong (Chan, Kuan, & Wang, 
2011). Second, the Confucianism-based and collectivist culture of Hong 
Kong has made elderly people adopt a self-restrained attitude to avoid 
becoming a burden on the younger generation (Luo & Chui, 2016), thus 
resulting in the demand for social enterprises that would employ elderly 
people. Third, the financial crisis and economic downturn since 1997 have 
caused an increase in welfare expenditure as well as a decrease in 
government funding for nongovernmental organisations, which has 
engendered a change in welfare philosophy and the rise of social enterprises 
in the region (Ho & Chan, 2010). 

Early research on ‘social entrepreneurship’ focused on the definitions and 
functions of the term (Dees, 1998; Mort, Weerawardena, & Carnegie, 2003). 
In recent years, scholars have been more interested in the theoretical 
development of the causes of the intentions towards forming a social 
enterprise (Hockerts, 2017; Mair & Noboa, 2006). Mair and Noboa (2006) 
suggested that empathy, moral judgement, social entrepreneurial self- 
efficacy, and perceived social support were the factors that could affect 
social entrepreneurial intentions. Hockerts (2017) extended the model of 
Mair and Noboa (2006) with the claim that prior experience with social 
problems could also predict social entrepreneurial intentions. These studies 
have provided a theoretical foundation for analysing social entrepreneurial 
intentions, but further inquiries are required to test its generalisability across 
contexts. 

Scholars have emphasised the need for research on social 
entrepreneurship in Asia to provide a comprehensive picture about this 
concept in different cultural-geographical locations and in both 
internationally and locally embedded situations (Chell, Spence, Perrini, & 
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Harris, 2016; Liang, Chang, Liang, & Liu, 2017); this thus motivated the 
current study. The aim of this study was to analyse the antecedents of social 
entrepreneurial intentions and their influences on Hong Kong university 
students. The research population is targeted because they are the future 
generation of Hong Kong society, and with passion in exploring different 
career options including social entrepreneurship. This the authors’ wish that 
the present study can shed lights on the educational needs in encouraging 
university students to establish social enterprises. 

Literature Review 
Social Entrepreneurial Intentions 

Among the different conceptualisations of social enterprises, two major 
types are mentioned herein. The first type conceptualises social enterprises 
as nonprofit organisations (NPOs), adopting a market-oriented approach 
(Defourny & Kim, 2011). The second type regards social enterprises as 
profit-making enterprises whose objective is to address a social mission, and 
two features are involved, namely emphasising the economic value of the 
sustainability of social ventures and creating social value by providing 
solutions to social problems (Dacin, Dacin, & Tracey, 2011). Although the 
first conceptualisation provides a clear typology of social enterprises in East 
Asia, it cannot clearly elucidate or distinguish between social enterprises and 
NPOs. Hence, to distinguish social enterprises from NPOs, the second 
conceptualisation was adopted in this study. 

Intentional behaviours can help to understand the reasons of 
entrepreneurs who plan to start up a venture before they search for 
opportunities (Krueger, Reilly, & Carsrud, 2000; Wang, Chang, Yao, & 
Liang, 2016). Although entrepreneurial intentions are defined as ‘a self- 
acknowledged conviction by a person that they intend to set up a new 
business venture and consciously plan to do so at some point in the future’ 
(Thompson, 2009, p. 676), social entrepreneurial intentions in this study are 
defined as ‘the self-acknowledged conviction and preparation by a person 
who intends to establish a new social venture’. When considering the 
aforementioned studies, this study referred to Wang, Peng, and Liang’s 
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(2014) scale of entrepreneurial intentions, which was based on the concepts 
of entrepreneurial conviction and preparation. 

Early research provided the foundation for analysing social 
entrepreneurial intentions. Ajzen’s (1991) theory of planned behaviour 
(TPB) has been widely adopted for understanding the antecedents of 
behavioural intentions, namely attitude towards the behaviour, subjective 
norm, and perceived behavioural control. On the basis of Ajzen’s TPB, Mair 
and Noboa (2006) developed a theoretical framework of social 
entrepreneurial intentions and suggested that empathy, moral judgement, 
self-efficacy, and social support are the four antecedents of social 
entrepreneurial intentions; specifically, empathy serves as a substitute for 
attitude towards the behaviour, moral judgement as a substitute for 
subjective norm, self-efficacy as a substitute for perceived internal 
behavioural control, and social support as a substitute for perceived external 
behavioural control. 

Hockerts (2017) extended Mair and Noboa’s (2006) model by including 
one additional antecedent—prior experience with social problems. 
Moreover, two adjustments were made to Mair and Noboa’s (2006) model. 
First, moral judgement was replaced by moral obligation, because moral 
judgement is more related to the reason why an individual feels morally 
obliged instead of the extent of that obligation (Hockerts, 2015). Second, 
perceived desirability and perceived feasibility were excluded from the 
model, because Hockerts (2017) determined them to not be separate factors 
in exploratory factor analysis. On the basis of the aforementioned studies, 
we tested the effects of five antecedents—empathy, moral obligation, social 
entrepreneurial self-efficacy, perceived social support, and prior experience 
with social problems—on the social entrepreneurial intentions of university 
students. 

Antecedents of Social Entrepreneurial Intentions 

Empathy is regarded as the ‘natural ability to understand the emotions and 
feelings of others, whether one actually witnessed his or her situation, 
perceived it from a photograph, read about it in a fiction book, or merely 
imagined it’ (Decety & Jackson, 2004, p. 71). Wood (2012) indicated that 
empathy is a key driver for supporting social ventures and stresses social 
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innovation. Additionally, empathetic entrepreneurs usually possess vital 
elements that are crucial for success, including the abilities to motivate and 
lead employees, assist employees in handling workplace stress, gain higher 
customer satisfaction through understanding customers’ wants, and achieve 
higher innovativeness (Humphrey, 2013). Consequently, empathy, as one of 
the virtuous behaviours, is essential for a social entrepreneur to create social 
value for the organisation (Kraus, Filser, O’Dwyer, & Shaw, 2014). 

Moral obligation is ‘a decision-making subprocess that occurs after an 
individual makes a moral judgment and prior to establishing a moral 
intention’ (Haines, Street, & Haines, 2008, p. 391). Strengthening moral 
obligations through increasing social awareness and responsibility can 
increase prosocial intentions and behaviour (De Groot & Steg, 2009), which 
is consistent with the aim of social entrepreneurs in achieving prosocial 
goals through starting up their ventures (Stephan, Uhlaner, & Stride, 2015). 
Kibler and Kautonen (2016) also claimed that higher self-evaluation of 
moral values might contribute to higher intentions to start up an enterprise. 
However, although ethical motives and moral responsibility are vital for 
social entrepreneurship, other motives may also involve less altruistic 
purposes such as personal fulfilment (Mair & Marti, 2006). This could 
explain why the positive association of moral obligation with social 
entrepreneurial intentions was not supported in Hockert’s (2017) study. 

Social entrepreneurial self-efficacy is regarded as ‘a person’s belief that 
individuals can contribute toward solving societal problems’ (Hockerts, 
2017, p. 109). Higher entrepreneurial self-efficacy was found to be associated 
with a higher level of conviction and preparation for establishing a new 
venture, including higher self-confidence in addressing entrepreneurial tasks 
and higher engagement in writing a business plan or saving money for the 
business (Sequeira, Mueller, & McGee, 2007). In addition, potential social 
entrepreneurs in emerging markets were reported to exhibit high self- 
efficacy, because it was associated with a higher level of innovativeness, 
social impact, expandability, and sustainability of the venture (Urban, 2015). 
However, high self-efficacy may not always be beneficial for entrepreneurs. 
Entrepreneurs who are overconfident in dynamic environments may ignore 
or undervalue new information, which would in turn affect firm performance 
(Hmieleski & Baron, 2008). 
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The social support that entrepreneurs require is normally based on their 
social capital, because successful entrepreneurs rely on efficient networks 
(Mair & Noboa, 2006). As suggested by Baron and Markman’s (2000) 
concept of social capital, defined as the actual and potential resources gained 
from being part of a social network, social capital gained through reputation 
and personal contacts is associated with more access to venture capitalists 
and potential customers (Chia & Liang, 2016). Additionally, social capital is 
paramount for greater knowledge acquisition, which is vital for newer firms 
(Yli-Renko, Autio, & Sapienza, 2001) when social entrepreneurs require 
knowledge of market demands and needs and social innovation to address 
social problems (Austin, Stevenson, & Wei-Skillern, 2006). Stam, 
Arzlanian, and Elfring (2014) added that connections to people of different 
backgrounds assist entrepreneurs of new firms to capture valuable resources 
to enhance firm performance. 

Prior experience with social problems is regarded as people’s practical 
experience in working with social-sector organisations, which can generate 
familiarity with such types of social problems (Hockerts, 2017). Prior 
experiences in self-employment and entrepreneurial education can be a 
trigger and a guide for potential entrepreneurs because such experiences 
nurture and encourage them to start up an enterprise (Keat, Selvarajah, & 
Meyer, 2011). Furthermore, such experiences seem to enable social 
entrepreneurs to understand what works and what does not work before 
engaging in a new venture, identify role models, and develop confidence in 
establishing an enterprise (Shumate, Atouba, Cooper, & Pilny, 2014). 
Khuong and An (2016) determined the positive association between prior 
entrepreneurial experiences and entrepreneurial intentions, demonstrating 
how entrepreneurship training and education might shape students’ future 
professions. 

Based on the aforementioned studies, the following five hypotheses were 
proposed: 

HI. Empathy positively affects social entrepreneurial intentions of 
university students. 

H2. Moral obligation positively affects social entrepreneurial intentions 
of university students. 
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H3. Social entrepreneurial self-efficacy positively affects social 
entrepreneurial intentions of university students. 

H4. Perceived social support positively affects social entrepreneurial 
intentions of university students. 

H5. Prior experience with social problems positively affects social 
entrepreneurial intentions of university students. 

Method 

Measures 

A quantitative method involving the use of a survey was adopted in this 
study. To ensure reliable and valid measurement, scales from previous 
studies were adopted. Regarding the antecedents of social entrepreneurial 
intentions, the study results of Hockert (2017) were referred to. A total of 15 
questions were adopted as survey questions for measuring the concepts of 
empathy, moral obligation, social entrepreneurial self-efficacy, perceived 
social support, and prior experience with social problems (three items for 
each dimension). In addition, with reference to the study of Wang et al. 
(2014), social entrepreneurial intentions were measured by conviction and 
preparation dimensions through eight items. The respondents answered on a 
6-point Likert-type scale ranging from 1 (strongly disagree ) to 6 (strongly 
agree). Unanswered questions were treated as missing values. 

Participants and Procedures 

The survey used both online and offline channels. Students studying in Hong 
Kong and students who were born in Hong Kong but may not be currently 
studying in Hong Kong were our target respondents. A survey link was 
posted on Facebook fan pages for university students in Hong Kong. 
Moreover, the survey was distributed during classes at the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong. Consequently, a total of 303 questionnaires were 
received through both channels. Participation was voluntary, and anonymity 
was guaranteed. Before the execution of further analyses, 51 questionnaires 
with a high proportion of incomplete or contradictory viewpoints were 
excluded. Therefore, the total number of valid questionnaires was 252. 

The sample descriptive statistics are outlined as follows: Female 
participants constituted 62.3% of the sample; 31.9% and 55.8% of the 
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participants were third-year and fourth-year (or higher) students, 
respectively, whereas the remaining participants were postgraduate students; 
26.5% and 69.5% of the participants were aged 20 years or younger and 21- 
25 years, respectively, whereas the remaining participants were aged 26 
years or older; and 83.3% and 10.0% of the participants were bom in Hong 
Kong and mainland China, respectively. Regarding the areas of study, social 
science majors constituted the majority (45.6%), followed by business 
administration (31.7%) and science and engineering (9.9%). Principal 
component analysis with varimax rotation was performed to test the 
dimensionality of the concepts with the adoption of SPSS 23.0 statistical 
software. Multiple regression analysis was then performed to analyse the 
possible causal relationships between the variables. 

Results 

Exploratory Factor Analysis 

The Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin (KMO) value of the antecedents of social 
entrepreneurial intentions was 0.88. Bartlett’s test of sphericity was 
significant (y = 2225.70, df= 105, p < .001), implying that the data were 
appropriate for factor analysis. According to Table 1, the total variance 
explained for the five factors—empathy, moral obligation, social 
entrepreneurial self-efficacy, perceived social support, and prior experience 
with social problems—was 77.43%, revealing adequate validity. Hence, the 
study provided a scale for analysing the antecedents of the social 
entrepreneurial intentions of Chinese-speaking university students on the 
basis of Hockert’s (2017) five determinants of social entrepreneurial 
intentions. A factor loading less than .3 is blanked. 
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Table 1. 

Factor analysis of antecedents of social entrepreneurial intentions (n = 252) 


1. Empathy (a = .80) 

I feel compassion for socially marginalised 
people. 

When thinking about socially disadvantaged 
people, I try to put myself in their shoes. 

Seeing socially disadvantaged people triggers an 
emotional response in me. 

2. Moral obligation (a = .90) 

We are morally obliged to help socially 
disadvantaged people. 

It is an ethical responsibility to help people less 
fortunate than ourselves. 

Social justice requires that we help those who are 
less fortunate than ourselves. 

3. Social entrepreneurial self-efficacy (a = .77) 
Promoting environmental sustainability is 
something each of us can contribute to. 

I am convinced that I personally can make a 
contribution to address environmental 
sustainability if I put my mind to it. 

I could figure out a way to help solve the 
environmental issues. 

4. Perceived social support (a = .82) 

It is possible to attract investors for an 
organisation that wants to promote environmental 
sustainability. 

People would support me if I wanted to start an 
organization to help socially marginalised people. 
If I planned to address a significant 
environmental problem, people would back me 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 5. 

M SD 

.58 

.47 



4.51 .92 

.77 




4.31 .84 

.68 

.48 



4.41 .92 

.36 

.75 



4.51 .93 


.84 



4.65.87 


.84 



4.58.87 


.49 

.76 


4.67.84 



.76 

.32 

4.27 .96 



.62 

.47 

3.80 .97 


% of 


12.62 


20.10 


12.44 


16.96 


.73 3.79.99 


.81 3.88.96 

.87 3.77.98 


up. 

5. Prior experience with social problems (a = .82) 

I have volunteered or otherwise worked with 
social organisations. 

I have some experience working with social 
problems. 

I know a lot about social organizations. 

Total variance explained _ 


15.31 

.75 4.49 1.05 

.88 3.81 1.11 
.79 3.97 1.00 

77.43 
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The KMO value of social entrepreneurial intentions was 0.89. Bartlett’s 
test of sphericity was significant (j =1678.27, df= 28 ,p < .001), implying 
that the sample was appropriate for factor analysis. According to Table 2, the 
total variance explained of the single factor was 68.26%, which showed 
adequate validity. Therefore, this study provided a tool for analysing social 
entrepreneurial intentions. 

Table 2. 


Factor analysis of social entrepreneurial intentions (n = 252) 


SEIs 

M 

SD % of 

a 2 

Social entrepreneurial intentions (SEIs) (a = .93) 


68.26 

I wish to start a social enterprise that assist in alleviating.67 
environmental issues. 

3.73 

1.11 

I have a preliminary idea for a social enterprise on which 1.83 
plan to act in the future. 

3.19 

1.12 

My professional goal is to become a social entrepreneur. .90 

2.82 

1.04 

I am going to do anything to become a social entrepreneur. .90 

2.89 

1.13 

I expect that at some point in the future I will be involved.89 
in launching an organization that aims to promote 
environmental sustainability. 

3.00 

1.10 

I expect that at some point in the future I will be involved. 84 
in launching an organization that aims to help 
disadvantaged groups. 

3.19 

1.17 

I will act as a professional manager in getting involved in.86 
management of a social enterprise through promotion. 

3.05 

1.12 

If I am going to inherit my family’s business, I will plan to.69 
transform it into a social enterprise. 

3.12 

1.15 


Note 1: Because only one component was extracted with eigenvalues greater than 1, factor 
loadings of social entrepreneurial intentions can be shown only through principal component 
analysis. 
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Multiple Regression Analysis 

Multiple regression analysis was conducted to analyse the effects of the 
antecedents on social entrepreneurial intentions. According to Table 3, the 
unstandardised regression coefficients of empathy, moral obligation, 
perceived social support, and prior experience with social problems on social 
entrepreneurial intentions reached .278 (p < .01), -.282 (p < .001), .540 (p < 
.001) and .137 (p < .05), respectively. Because empathy, perceived social 
support, and prior experience with social problems were positively 
associated with social entrepreneurial intentions, HI, H4, and H5 were 
supported. Although moral obligation was significantly associated with 
social entrepreneurial intentions, the association was negative; hence, H2 
was rejected. Furthermore, because social entrepreneurial self-efficacy did 
not reveal significant effects on social entrepreneurial intentions, H3 was 
rejected. The R 2 value of independent variables to social entrepreneurial 
intentions reached 33.2%, and the results of the F-test reached the level of 
significance (p < .001), implying that the regression model was appropriate. 

Table 3. 


Multiple regression analysis of the effects of the antecedents on social 
entrepreneurial intentions (n = 252) _ 


Variables 



Social Entrepreneurial intentions 




Beta 

t 

P 


(Constant) 


.712 

2.145 

.033* 

Antecedents 

Empathy 


.278 

2.941 

0.004** 


Moral obligation 


-.282 

- 

.001*** 





3.303 



Social entrepreneurial 
efficacy 

self¬ 

-.034 

-.401 

.688 


Perceived social support 


.540 

7.673 

.000*** 


Prior experience with 
problems 

social 

.137 

2.158 

.032* 


R 2 


.332 




F 


24.493 




P 


.000*** 




*p < .05, **p < .01, ***p < .001. 
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Discussion 

Factor analysis revealed five dimensions of the antecedents of social 
entrepreneurial intentions, namely empathy, moral obligation, social 
entrepreneurial self-efficacy, perceived social support, and prior experience 
with social problems. This supports the factor structures suggested by Mair 
and Noboa (2006) and Hockerts (2017). However, social entrepreneurial 
intentions could not be divided into the two factors proposed by Wang et al. 
(2014). This is probably because their study focused on entrepreneurship 
rather than social entrepreneurship. 

The regression model was determined to be appropriate. First, the p value 
of the overall F-test was significant, indicating that the variables of the 
antecedents of social entrepreneurial intentions did contribute to a superior 
model to the intercept-only model. Second, the independent variables 
(antecedents) accounted for 33.2% of the variance in social entrepreneurial 
intentions, signifying an acceptable explanatory power of the model. 

Perceived social support was observed to be a vital factor in promoting 
social entrepreneurial intentions, and this is in agreement with the findings 
of Mair and Noboa (2006) and Hockerts (2017). Social entrepreneurs can 
never succeed alone (Mair & Noboa, 2006), especially in the collectivist 
culture of Hong Kong that emphasises social harmony and common goals 
(Oyserman, Coon, & Kemmelmeier, 2002). With a higher level of social 
support through connections with diverse individuals, entrepreneurs can 
obtain valuable resources to enhance firm performance (Stam et al., 2014). 
For example, social capital can contribute to attaining a high probability of 
success in crowdfunding (Zheng, Li, Wu, & Xu, 2014), which is an 
emerging financial source for social enterprises (Calic & Mosakowski, 
2016). Accordingly, educators should assist students in developing social 
networks for public support for alleviating social problems (Mair & Marti, 
2006) and in facing work-related stress in entrepreneurial ventures 
(Batjargal, Hitt, Tsui, Arregle, Webb, & Miller, 2013). 

Empathy was also determined to be a significant factor for raising social 
entrepreneurial intentions, and this is in agreement with Hockerts’ (2017) 
student samples. Because empathy is crucial for motivating employees and 
understanding customer needs (Humphrey, 2013), potential social 
entrepreneurs should initiate their business with a higher chance for success 
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because daily operations and profit earning are necessary for venture 
sustainability. Because a common objective of Hong Kong social enterprises 
is to mitigate poverty (Chan et al., 2011), emotional connections with those 
suffering are required to develop a prosocial identity for the commitment to 
act to relieve poverty (Miller, Grimes, McMullen, & Vogus, 2012). To foster 
student empathy in order to equip them to become social entrepreneurs, 
educators may consider conducting alternative class activities such as a 
poverty simulations to raise students’ attention to social problems (Nickols 
& Nielsen, 2011) and engaging students in team sports, which allow them to 
cooperate with others and compassionately understand others’ perspectives 
(Gano-Overway, 2014). 

Prior experience with social problems was another significant factor 
contributing to social entrepreneurial intentions, and this is consistent with 
Hockerts’ (2017) finding. This is also in line with how prior experience 
facilitates the generation of awareness and knowledge of the social aspects 
for opportunity development of social ventures (Corner & Ho, 2010), as well 
as with the importance of prior education and volunteering experience in 
forming a social venture (Shumate et al., 2014). Nevertheless, the effect of 
this variable is comparably weak. This is possibly because Hong Kong 
students may not have sufficient experience with social problems because of 
the pragmatic predisposition in learning (Kennedy, 2002). Fostering service¬ 
learning in universities, which integrates academic study with community 
service, could be a means of raising student responsibility for and awareness 
of social changes (Ngai, 2006). Another possible reason is that Hockerts 
(2017) believed that prior experience and social entrepreneurial intentions 
are mediated by the four antecedents proposed by Mair and Noboa (2006). 
How prior experience affects social entrepreneurial intentions warrants 
further inquiry. 

Social entrepreneurial self-efficacy was not found to be associated with 
social entrepreneurial intentions in the present study, contradicting the 
findings of Mair and Noboa (2006) and Hockerts (2017). Hockerts (2017) 
found that social entrepreneurial self-efficacy was a dominant predictor of 
social entrepreneurial intentions in his two student samples. One explanation 
could be that Hockerts’ (2017) respondents were from Western countries, 
characterised by an individualistic culture. Comparatively, our respondents 
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were strongly affected by the Oriental collectivist culture, where individual 
self-efficacy may be lessened by a person’s perception of others’ attitudes 
(perceived social norms) towards entrepreneurial intentions (Siu & Lo, 
2013). By adopting Ajzen’s TPB to predict entrepreneurial intentions in 12 
countries, Engle et al. (2010) also reported that entrepreneurial self-efficacy 
had no significant associations with entrepreneurial intentions in their 
Chinese sample. The aforementioned studies provided the basis of our 
finding. 

Notably, moral obligation was observed to be negatively associated with 
social entrepreneurial intentions, which contradicts the initial claim of Mair 
and Noboa (2006). However, one of Hockerts’ (2017) investigated samples 
shared a similar negative result; therefore, examining the reasons behind it is 
worthwhile. One major argument is that the motive to engage in social 
entrepreneurship must not necessarily be morally obliged. The motive may 
involve less altruistic reasons including personal fulfilment, such as the 
desire for status, recognition, respect, and friendship (Bacq, Hartog, & 
Hoogendoorn, 2016; Mair & Marti, 2006). Another possible reason is that 
perception matters. For example, those who indicate that they do not 
strongly agree with the statement ‘social justice requires that we help those 
who are less fortunate than ourselves’ may actually perceive helping social 
minorities as insufficient for establishing social justice because other factors 
such as environmental and juvenile issues also matter. 

This study has two limitations. First, we received a relatively high 
proportion of questionnaires from a single university, because the offline 
survey was distributed at the Chinese University of Hong Kong, which may 
not entirely represent the university population in Hong Kong. Second, 
because of the lack of established social entrepreneurial intention scales, we 
developed our own by modifying an existing entrepreneurial intention scale 
(Wang et al., 2014), which may require further adjustments to suit the social 
entrepreneurial context. 

To address the aforementioned limitations, future studies can adopt a 
sample with students from different universities or even a sample of the 
Hong Kong public to examine how these variables are associated with social 
entrepreneurial intentions. Because Hockerts (2017) suggested that the four 
antecedents proposed by Mair and Noboa (2006) can mediate prior 
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experience and social entrepreneurial intentions, we aspire to evaluate 
whether similar results can be attained for Hong Kong respondents. In 
addition, a social entrepreneurial intention scale should be established to 
enrich the literature on social entrepreneurship and facilitate measurements. 

Conclusion 

In summary, the results indicate that empathy, perceived social support, and 
prior experience with social problems were positively associated with social 
entrepreneurial intentions, whereas no significant association was found 
between social entrepreneurial self-efficacy and social entrepreneurial 
intentions. Notably, moral obligation was revealed to be negatively 
associated with social entrepreneurial intentions. 

These results lead to several evident contributions. First, this is the first 
study to adopt Hockerts’ (2017) model and test it in an Asian context. Our 
results partially support the model and indicate promising directions for 
future research. Second, the present study not only enriches the theoretical 
base of social entrepreneurship but also illustrates the need to reconsider the 
roles of moral obligation and entrepreneurial self-efficacy. Third, our results 
have beneficial practical implications for entrepreneurial educators in terms 
of designing appropriate instructional strategies and developing meaningful 
projects to nurture student potential and empower their entrepreneurial 
careers. 

Social problems in this globalised era are not limited to a single 
individual or community but affect everyone worldwide. These problems 
can only be relieved when public awareness and support exist. Additionally, 
social connections have become fundamental for completing different tasks; 
whether they are trivial or enormous, such as establishing a social enterprise, 
gaining social support for assistance has become crucial. Although 
individual virtues such as empathy are also critical to encourage 
entrepreneurs to start up social ventures, no one can succeed without others’ 
help to maintain venture sustainability. Because university students are our 
society’s future, they should be encouraged to treasure environmental 
resources and help disadvantaged people. Social ventures are a new means 
of alleviating social problems with social innovation. This article has merely 
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begun to emphasise the driving force for students’ social entrepreneurial 
intentions, although future demand and potential for enriching the social 
entrepreneurship literature still exist. 
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